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The Pine, and the formation of Bogs and 
Peat-mosses. 


As is the case now with a great part of 
Canada, Norway, Sweden, the eastern shore 
of the Baltic, and some considerable tracts of 
the Highlands of Scotland, it is probable that, 
in very early ages, great part of Britain, with 
those islands towards the north, in which there 
is now hardly a shrub of any kind, were cover- 
ed with pine forests. ‘There has been much 
controversy amongst the learned, whether the 
pine was indigenous to England. Cvsar ex- 
pressly says that Britain had all the trees of 
Gaul except the beech and fir. It is remark- 
able, however, that our names for the beech 
are derived from the Roman word fagus ; but 
the fir has three names which are purely Bri- 
tish; this would seem to justify the conclusion, 
that the tree was not introduced by the Ro- 
mans, but was originally British. ‘The fir is 
perpetually discovered in such of our mosses 
as were certainly prior to the time of the Ro- 
mans; remains of the tree have been found, 
not only on the sides of Roman roads, but 
actually under them. But a more complete 
proof of the ancient existence of pine forests 
in England, has been afforded by a minute ex- 
amination of an extensive district called Hat- 
field Chase, in Yorkshire. This curious subject 
was investigated with great diligence by A. De 
la Pryme, and the results of his researches 
were communicated to the Royal Society, 
in a paper published in their Transactions for 
1701. Of this paper the following is the sub- 
stance; and we have generally retained the 
author’s own expressions. 

“ The famous levels of Hatfield Chase 
were the largest chase of red deer that king 
Charles the First had in England, containing 
in all above one hundred and eighty thousand 
acres of land, about half of which was yearly 
drowned by vast quantities of water. This 
being sold to one Sir Cornelius Vermuiden, a 
Dutchman, he at length effectually dischased, 
drained, and reduced it to constant arable and 
pasture grounds, with immense labour, and at 
the expense of above £400,000. In the soil 
of all or most of these one hundred and eighty 
thousand acres of land, of which ninety thou- 
sand were drained, even in the bottom of the 


river Ouse, and in the bottom of the adventi-|selves mention cutting down the British fo- 
tious soil of all Marshland, and round about) rests, as well for the purpose of making roads 
by the skirts of the Lincolnshire Wolds, unto! through the country, as to drive the natives out 
Gainsbury, Bawtry, Doncaster, Baln, Snaith, | of their fastnesses. 

and Holden, are found vast multitudes of the} In the peat-bogs of the bleakest districts 
roots and trunks of trees, of all sizes great and | of Scotland, the remains of pine trees are very 
small, and of most of the sorts which this abundant; and such is their durability, in con- 
island either formerly did, or at present does, | | Sequence of the quantity of turpentine they 
produce; as fir, oak, ‘birch, beech, yew, thorn, ‘contain, that, where the birch is reduced to a 
willow, ash, &c. the roots of all, or most of|pulp, and the oak cracks into splinters, as it 
which, stand in the soil in their natural posi- dries, the heart of the pine remains fresh, and, 
tion, as thick as ever they could grow, as the|embalmed in its own turpentine, is quite elas- 
trunks of most of them lie by their proper/tic, and used by the country people in place of 
roots. Most of the large trees lie along about|candles. In England, too, subterraneous beds 
a yard from the roots, (to which they evident-|of pines have been found; and though, in con- 
ly belonged, both by their situation and the|sequence of the greater warmth of the climate, 


sameness of the wood,) with their tops com- 


monly north-west, though, indeed, the smaller 


trees lie almost every way, across the former, 


these contain less turpentine, and are more 
decayed, the remains of the cones, or seed- 
vessels, show that they belong to the same 


some over, and others under them; a third! species. 

part of all being pitch trees, or firs, some of| One of the most singular changes to which 
which are thirty yards in length or upwards,|any country can be subjected, is that which 
and sold for masts and keels of ships. Oaks|arises from the formation of extensive masses 
have been found, of twenty, thirty, and|of peat-earth. They are common in most of 
thirty-five yards long, yet wanting many |the colder parts of the world, and are known 
yards at the small end; they are as black as|in Ireland (where they occupy nearly one-tenth 
ebony, and very durable in any service they|of the surface) by the name of peat-mosses. 
are put to. It is very observable, and mani-|These accumulations of a peculiar vegetable 
festly evident, that many of those trees of all|matter, are a sort of natural chronicle of the 
sorts have been burnt, but especially the pitch | countries in which they are found. In the 
or fir trees, some quite through, and some all/northern parts of the island of Great Britain, 
on one side; some have been found chopped {and in many places of Ireland, especially in 
and squared, some bored, others half split, | the central parts, between the Irish Sea and 
with large wooden wedges and stones in them, | the Shannon, they point out that the soil and 
and broken axe heads, somewhat like sacri- | climate were once far superior to what the 
ficing axes in shape; and all this in such places, | country now, in those situations, enjoys. 

and at such depths, that they could never have; The era of the first commencement of these 
been opened since the destruction of this fo- i bogs is not known; but as in many of them, 
rest till the time of the drainage. Neara large both in Ireland and Scotland, are found the 
root in the parish of Hatfield, were found eight| horns and skulls of animals of which no live 
or nine coins of some of the Roman emperors, | specimens now exist in the country, and have 
but exceedingly consumed and defaced with/not been since the commencement of record- 

time; and it is very observable, that on the; ed history, their origin must be referred to very 
confines of this low country, between Benning-| remote ‘periods. Notwithstanding this, the 
ham and Brumley in Lincolnshire, are several} formation of a peat-hog, under favourable cir- 
great hills of loose sand, under which, as they | cumstances, does not appear to be a very 
are yearly worn and blown away, are discov- | lengthened process; for, George, earl of Cro- 
ered many roots of large firs, with the marks) marty, mentions (Philosophical Transactions, 

of the axe as fresh upon them as if they had| No. 330,) that near loch Broaw, on the west 
been cut down only a few weeks. Hazel nuts| of Ross-shire, a considerable portion of ground 
and acorns have frequently been found at the| had, between the years 1651 and 1699, been 
bottom of the soil of those levels and moors,| changed from a forest of barked and leafless 
and whole bushes of fir tree apples, or cones, | pines, to a peat-moss or bog, in which the 
in large quantities together.” people were cutting turf for fuel. 








The author of this paper then goes on to} The process, according to the earl’s de- 


show that the Romans destroyed this immense scription, which has been verified by the ob- 
forest, partly by cutting down the trees, and] servations of others, is this:—The pines, after 
partly by burning them; and that these fallen| having stood for some time deprived of their 
trees dammed up the rivers, which, forming a| bark, ‘and bleaching in the rains, which, in that 
lake, gave origin to the large turf moors of|country, are both heavy and frequent, are 
that part of the country. 


The Romans them- gradually rotted near their roots, and fall, 
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generally, by the action of the south-west 
winds, which are the most violent in the Bri- 
tish After the trees have fallen, and 
have been soaked by the rains, they are soon 
covered by various species of fungi. When 
these begin to decay, the rain washes the ad- 
hesive matter into which they are reduced be- 
tween the fallen tree and the ground, and a ase : 
dam is thus formed which collects and contains " My next visit was to the town of Bannow, 
the water. It is a property of those species of which is justly denominated the ‘ Irish Her- 
moss which grow most readily in cold and moist | culaneum. 

districts, to keep decomposing at the roots 
while they continue to grow vigorously at the , 
tops. Cold and humidity, as has been said,|™®& We proceeded to the mouth of the har- 
are the circumstances in which the mosses| our, and entered over a style into a large en- 
that rot and consolidate into peat are formed; closure, having the remains of a delapidated 
and when the mosses begin to grow, they have|Cburch in the centre. The ground was a low} 
the power of augmenting those causes of their|™inence of sand, partly covered with a scan-| 
production. ‘The mossy surface, from  its|tY Vegetation, on which some sheep and goats| 
spongy nature, and from the moisture with| Were feeding. it was every where undulated| 
which it is covered, is one of the very worst] th hillocks, between were long, | 
conductors of heat; and thus, even in the|Straight depressions, having an appearance, 
warmest summers, the surface of moss is al- | more formal and regular than is usually seen} 
ways comparatively cold. Beside the spongy | #™ong sand hills. Rising from these was a 
part of the moss, which retains its fibrous tex-|Sduare mass ol hollow BARONY, about seven! 
ture for many years, there is a portion of it,|!eet high, which, with the exception of the 
and especially of the small fungi and lichens ruined church walls, was the only appearance 
with which it is mixed, that is every year re-|0f the work of man visible around us. After 
duced to the consistency of a very tough and|!ooking about here for some time, | proposed 
retentive mould. ‘That subsides, closes up thi¢ 
| 
| 
| 


isles. 


going forward.” 
(To be continued.) 


BANNOW, THE “IRISH HERCULA- 
NEUM.” 


‘** All this was in the more immediate vici- 
nity of his house; my kind host accompanied 





which 





to my friend to proceed to the town of Ban- 

openings of the spongy roots of the moss, both} #©W; when he astonished me, by saying, ‘Yeu 
in itself, and by means of the additional cold|#!¢ "ow in the high-street, in the midst of it. 
which it produces in the summer. In effect, so | was. The sands of the shore 
; had risen and swallowed it up as effectually as 
the ashes and lava of Mount Vesuvius could 
have done. ‘The hillocks were the houses, the} 
etches : straight depressions were the streets, the de-| 
terizea by that accuracy of observation, and lapidated walls half covered were the high} 
felicity of expression, for which he is so re- parish church, and the square tube of masonry 
markable. was the chimney of the town-| 
«« Extensive forests, occupying a long tract| house peeping above the soil, while the rest of | 
of tolerably level ground, have been gradually the edifice was buried under it. 
destroyed by natural decay, accelerated by the 
increase of the bogs. 


a 


The following account of the conversion of 
forests into bogs is said to be from the pen of 


Sir Walter Scott, and it is certainly charac- 


massive 


‘*On more closely inspecting these remains, 
The wood which they|it was easy to trace the plan of the town, | 
might have produced was useless to the pro-| which consisted of several wide streets, cross-| 
prietors; the state of the roads, as well as of, ing one another, and extending generally 
the country in general, not permitting so bulky eighty or a hundred yards before the traces 
and weiglity an article to be carried from the| were lost. One of them ran down to the sea! 
place where it had grown, however valuable! 

it might have proved had it been transferred| traces, and there found what appeared to have 
elsewhere. In this situation the trees of the| been a fine quay at the edge of the water, the 
natural forest pined and withered, and were| remains of which were nearly two hundred 
thrown down with the wind; and it often ne-| yards in length; and higher up was the founda- 
cessarily happened that they fell into, or) tion of a very extensive edifice, evidently some 
across, some little stream or rivulet, by the] public building. As it was clear that there 
side of which they had flourished and decay-| had existed a large and important town, it was 
ed. The stream being stopt, saturated with| greatly my wish to excavate some part of it in 
standing water the soil around it; and instead| search of antiquities; and a gentleman of the 
of being, as hitherto, the drain of the forest, 
the stagnation of the rivulet converted into a 
swamp what its current had formerly rendered keep his word, however, and [| made only such 
dry. ‘lhe loose bog-earth, and the sour mois- discoveries as were possible by my own per- 
ture with which it was impregnated, loosened} sonal exertions. 

and poisoned the roots of other neighbouring} “J cut across one of the hollow ways, and 
trees, which, at the next storm, went to the! ascertained it was paved beneath the soil, and 
ground in their turn, and tended still more to|so had been a street. I dug into one of the 
impede the current of the water; while the ac-| mounds, and came to the foundations of walls 
cumulating moss, as the bog-earth is called in| of masonry, and so was convinced they had 
Scotland, went on increasing and heaving up.j been houses. I visited the church, and saw it 
so as to bury the trunks of the trees which it| was a very ancient structure. The windows 
had destroyed. In the counties of Inverness; were not the pointed Gothic, such as were 
and Ross, instances may be seen, at the pre-| subsequently introduced by the Normans, but 





vicinity, who seemed as zealous as myself, pro- 
mised to assist me with fifty men. He did not 








i St. Toolock’s-street, St. 


sent day, where the melancholy process, of| Saxon, similar to those of Cormac’s chapel at 
the conversion of a forest into a bog, is still] Cashel, and in that style of architecture known 


to have existed in Ireland long before the in- 
vasion. I examined the inside, and found it 
filled with sculptural ornaments, as remarkable 
for their antiquity as their beauty. Among 
them was a stone coffin or kistvaen, in the ca- 
vity of which was a receptacle for the head 
and shoulders of the man. Beside it was a 
baptismal font, of very antique sculpture in 
relief—it was that alluded to by Mrs. Hall in 
her ‘Sketches.’ In fact, the whole appear- 
ance of the place—the impression that we were 
standing over a once populous city, which yet 
remained almost entire, with all its busy inha- 
bitants, it might be, buried under our feet, gave 
to its present silence and solitude an interest, 
greater, perhaps, than is attached to any other 
remains in the united kingdoms. 

“To inquire into its history, and ascertain 
what was known of its former state, was my 
next care. It appears to have existed asa 
place of some note at the time of the invasion, 
as it is mentioned both by native and foreign 
historians. Sir James Ware says, the name 
‘Bannow’ signifies ‘ auspicicus,’ and it in- 
duced the Anglo-Normans to land in its vici- 
nity, as a goed omen of success. In the Irish 
annals of Ennisfellen, it is called ‘the bay of 
the pig,’ from the multitude of these animals 
reared there by the Qrish, a peculiarity for 
which the neighbouring country is still distin- 
guished, where they are attended with the 
greatest care, and increase to an enormous 
size. It was situated at the mouth of a large 
inlet of the sea in the barony of Bargie, about 
twenty-four miles south of West, or Wexford. 
The bay was formerly entered by two deep 
channels, as appears by a map in the Down 
Survey in the record office, Dublin; and from 
its favourable situation for trade attained much 
prosperity. From the quit-rent rolls which I 


jexamined at Wexford, it contained, among 


others, the following streets, viz. High-street, 
Weaver-street, St. George-street, Upper-street, 
Mary’s-street, St. 
ivory-street, Lady-street, Little-street, &c. 

* Fair slated houses, horse-mills, gardens, 


at the mouth of the harbour; we followed its! and other indications of a prosperous place, 


are also mentioned as paying quit-rent. 

** It had, moreover, a royal charter of incor- 
poration, and seut two members to the Irish 
parliament, who were elected by the burgesses 
or citizens of the town. This last indication 
of its prosperity continued up to the time of 
the union. My friend remembered himself, 
when notice for the election was issued. It 
was posted on the solitary chimney as the only 
representation of the houses of the town. The 
burgesses were supposed to assemble round 
it; the members were put into nomination by 
lord Ely, and so the forms of election were re- 
gularly gone through, and for a series of years 
two representatives were returned to parlia- 
ment from one chimney. 

“It is not known at what precise time the 
submersion of this city by the sands took 
place, but the process by which it was destroy- 
ed is still going on in its vicinity. Before it 
lies a very extensive tract of fine sand, which 
is continually shifting and changing its place 
and form. I watched its progress as it rose 
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in little columns, like the sand pillars of Afri- 
ean deserts on a small scale. It was driven 
about by the slightest winds in currents and 
eddies ; “ wherever it met an obstruction, it 
formed round it as a nucleus, and in the course 
of a few hours materially altered the appear- 
ance of any particular spot. Not only the 
town, but the whole harbour has undergone an 
extraordinary mutation from this cause. So 
late as the period of the Down Survey, in 
1657, in the map of this district which I ex- 
amined, the island of Slade lay opposite to the 
site of the town, separated from it by a broad 
channel; and it appears from other authorities 
that directions were given to mariners how to 
steer up this channel, so as to clear some 
rocks which lay in the middle of it. There is 
now no island of Slade, or no navigable chan- 
nel; the whole was filled up by that process 
which covered the city: the dangerous rocks 
are high and dry at a considerable distance in- 
land, and a firm road, over which I passed in 
a carriage, with several heavy carts, now runs 
across the harbour— 


‘Puppibus illa prius, patulis nunc hospita plaus- 
tris.’ ” 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


There are but few of the readers of ** The 
Friend,” I presume, who will not readily ad- 
mit the truth and beauty of the following quo- 
tation; an apology, therefore, is deemed un- 
necessary for requesting its insertion. 


* Next to the being of a God, the doctrine of the 
immortality of man lies at the foundation of all reli- 
gion, and of all the animating prospects which can 
cheer us in this land of our pilgrimage. Remove 
from the mind the belief of a future existence and 
the hope of immortality, and religion becomes a sha- 
dow, life a dream, and the approach of death a scene 
of darkness and despair. Upon this short question, 
+ Is man immortal, or is he not ?’ depends all that is 
valuable in science, in morals, and in theology, and 
all that is most interesting to man as a social being, 
and as arational and accountable intelligence. If 
he is destined to an eternal existence, an immense 
importance must attach to all his present affec- 
tions, actions, and pursuits; and it must be a matter 
of infinite moment that they be directed in such a 
channel, as will tend to carry him forward, in safety, 
to the felicities of a future world. But if his whole 
existence be circumscribed within the circle of a few 
fleeting years, man appears an enigma, an inexpli- 
cable phenomenon in the universe, human life a mys- 
tery, the world a scene of confusion, virtue a mere 
phantom, the Creator a capricious being, and his 
plans and arrangements an inextricable maze. 


* There is too much reason to believe that the in- 
difference to religion which so generally prevails, 
especially among those who are raised a little above 
the vulgar throng, and the unhallowed propensities 
and vicious practices to which it gives rise, are 
owing, in a considerable degree, to the want of a 
full conviction of the reality of a future existence, or 
to some doubts which hover about the mind in rela- 
tion to this important point. There is no man, how- 
ever insensible to the obligations of religion, that 
can fully satisfy his own mind, or the minds of 
others, that the idea of a future world is a mere 
chimera. On the contrary, the possibility, and even 
the probability, of the truth of man’s eternal destiny, 
will, at certain seasons, force themselves upon the 
mind even of the most careless and profane. Yet it 
is amazing to consider with what ease and indiffer- 
ence multitudes of this description can glide down 
the stream of time, under the awful uncertainty 
whether it will land them in the shades of annihila- 
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tion, the realms of bliss, or the regions of endless 
woe, 

“To treat a subject, so interesting and momen- 
tous, with levity or indifference—to exert all the 
energies of the soul in the pursuit of objects, which 
a few years at most will snatch for ever from their 
embrace, and never to spend one serious hour in re- 
flecting on what may possibly succeed the present 
scene of existence, or in endeavouring to find some 
light to clear up the doubts that may hang over this 
important inquiry, and to treat with derision and 
scorn those who would direct them in this serious 
investigation, is not only foolish and preposterous, 
but the height of infatuation and madness. It is 
contrary to every principle on which reasonable men 
act, in relation to the affairs of the present world. 
To retain the profits of a lucrative business, or to 
prevent the loss of fortune or of honour, a man will 
sometimes strain every nerve, stretch every faculty, 
deprive himself of sleep, submit to numerous priva- 
tions, encounter the raging elements and brave the 
dangers of the ocean—nay, he will often be over- 
whelmed with despondency at the slightest incon- 
veniences, and will pass whole weeks and months 
in sullenness and chagrin, for an imaginary affront, or 
for the loss of a few pounds, while, at the same time, 
he remains perfectly indifferent and without the least 
emotion, in regard to the unknown scenes of the 
eternal world, and the danger of endless misery to 
which he is exposed. Such a conduct, and such dis- 
positions, which are too frequently realized in the 
cases of thousands who occasionally mingle in our 
religious assemblies, are obviously inconsistent with 
the dictates of prudence and of common sense, and 
with every thing that ought to characterize a rational 
and an accountable creature. 

* When we look back into the inexplorable abyss 
of that eternity which is already past—when we look 
forward to the immeasurable extent and the un- 
fathomable depths of eternity to come—when we be- 
hold time, and all its circling years, appearing only like 
a point on the surface of that vast and boundless 
ocean—whien we consider the immense space of the 
universe with which we are surrounded, and the in- 
numerable worlds which lie dispersed in every direc- 
tion throughout the immeasurable tracts of creation 
—when we consider, that our existence, as thinking 
beings, may run parallel with interminable ages; and 
that, in the revolutions of eternity, we may exist in 
regions of space immeasurably distant from our pre- 
sent habitation, associate with other orders of intelli- 
gent beings, and pass through new scenes and 
changes in distant worlds; and when we consider 
that our relation to time may be dissolved, and our 
connection with eternity commence, within the space 
of a few months or years, or even before the sun 
shall have described another circuit around the earth, 
no inquiry can appear so momentous and interest- 
ing, as that which leads to the determination of our 
future and eternal destiny, and of those realities 
which await us beyond the tomb. To remain insen- 
sible to the importance of such an inquiry, and un- 
affected at the prospect of the result to which it may 
lead, while we are feelingly alive to all the paltry 
concerns and little ills of life, would argue the most 
unaccountable stupidity, inconsistency, and infatua- 
tion. 

“The man whose heart pants after substantial 
knowledge and felicity, whose affections centre on 
the Author of his existence, and who delights to con- 
template his character and perfections, will enter 
with pleasure on every investigation which has a 
tendency to throw a light on the scene of his future 
destination. He will weigh, with impartiality, every 
consideration, and will seize with delight upon every 
argument, by which a full conviction of his immor- 
tal destiny may be indelibly riveted upon his mind: 
and he will endeavour to cheer his suul amidst the 
sorrows of mortality, with the consideration, that 
* when the earthly house of his tabernacle is dissolv- 
ed, he has a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ ” 





STANZAS 
On the Death of an Infant. 
3orn but to die! like some fair flower 
Ere it hath drunk the dewy gem, 
Just opening to the vernal shower, 
Torn rudely from its parent stem : 
Ere it hath shed its fragrance round. 


Cast, soil’d and withering, to the rround 


na 


Was it for this the mother mild, 
Delighted, fondly loved to trace 
Each feature of her slumbering child, 

Each beauty of its infant face ; 
And from its cheek the tear to steal, 
With rapture none but mothers feel ? 


Was it for this, when sickness dread 
Dimm’d the mild lustre of its eye, 

She sadly watch’d its midnight bed? 
Sought meaning in each senseless cry 

Observed each look with anxious care, 

Now dropp’d a tear, now breathed a prayer 


Yet had’st thou lived, sweet babe, to tread 
Life’s rugged paths, its wilds forlorn, 
Thou'dst lived to mourn hope’s visions fled, 
And, for the rose-bud grasp’d the thorn: 
Thou’dst lived the thousand pangs to prove 
Or friendship frail, more fragile love. 
But happier thou! for thou art gone 
Where love and peace eternal dwell : 
To yon bright bless’d abode thou’rt borne, 
Whose joys no mortal tongue may tell! 
Pure to its God thy soul is given: 1 
Pure as it left its native heaven! P 
From one of the late Anz 
Selected for * Th 
Great God, at midnight’s solemn hour, 
I own thy goodness and thy power; 
But bending low before thy throne, 
I pray not for myself alone. 


P Frice . 1” 


I pray for her, my dearest friend, 
For her my fervent prayers ascend ; 
And while to thee my vows I bring, 
For her my warmest wishes spring. 


While dark and silent rolls the night, 
Protect her with thy heavenly might ; 

Thy curtain round her pillow spread, 
And circling angels guard her head. 


Let peaceful slumbers press her eyes, 
Till morning beams in splendour rise ; 
And pure and radiant as that beam, 
Be the light vision of her dream. 


Let each succeeding morr impart 
New pleasures to her tranquil heart ; 
And richer blessings crown the night, 
Than meet the view at morning light. 


Whate’er my swelling heart desires, 
When fervent prayer to Heaven aspires, 

Whate’er has formed my fancy’s glow, 
May she, with tenfold richness, know. 


O God, may she thy laws fulfil, 
And live, and die, thy favourite still ; 
Live, to enjoy thy bounteous hand, 
And die to join the seraph band. 








Courage, that grows from constitution, very 
often forsakes a man when he has occasion for 
it: and when it is only a kind of instinct in 
the soul, it breaks out on all occasions, with- 
out judgment or discretion. That courage 
which arises from the sense of our duty, and 


An honest mind is not in the power of a dis-}from the fear of offending Him that made us, 
honest: to break its peace, there must be some | acts always in an uniform manner, and accord- 


guilt or consciousness.—Pore. 


ing to the dictates of right reason.— Addison 
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FOR THE FRIEND. | committee to visit the subordinate meetings;| best known to themselves, a course was pursu- 

Much has been said and written to prove|in which business she travelled very extensive-| ed, which has imposed upon Friends the unplea- 
that Elias Hicks, as well as others of the same|!y- There are few meetings within the compass| sant duty of vindicating themselves from the im- 
school, entertain and advocate principles of a| of our yearly meeting where she is unknown; | putation of tolerating such a minister, by stating 
decidedly deistical character; and thousands | and but few, in which she failed, by the avowal| explicitly that she was not, and had not been for 
who have been, in one sense, mere lookers on\°f her antichristian sentiments, to open the years, a member of our religious Society, hay- 
during the controversy, are entirely convinced \e¥es of some of her hearers. ing been disowned for the unsoundness of her 
of the truth of this charge. Some of his fol-| It has been some time known that she, and} doctrines, &c. The newspapers announced that 
lowers frankly acknowledge its correctness, | thers of the Hicksites here, were on terms of| the funeral of Maria Imlay—* an approved mi- 
and openly advocate the anti-christian opinions |!timacy with the notorious F rances Wright; nister of the Society of Friends,” would take 
imputed to him; while others quibble, and|!atterly, Maria’s visits tothe ‘ HallofScience’’*| place from the meeting house on Hester 
evade the question in such way, as to show |had become so frequent, and so open, as See It did take place accordingly—a 
that they are neither prepared to own the prin-\alarm the cautious and prudent among the| meeting was held, and the corpse exposed to 
ciples nor condemn the preacher. Many, how-|seceders. Notwithstanding the indulgence) public view ;—a circumstance | before un- 
ever, are so under the influence of a strong | With which they had received her disguised in-| known on similar occasions. ‘Those among 
personal predilection in favour of the man, | fidelity, wrapped up as it was in mystical ex-| the Hicksites who profess to have disapproved 








that they are unable to weigh, impartially, the | PTessions, they were not prepared to outrage 
evidence laid before them, in proof of the un-| the moral feelings of this community, by con- 
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formers ; and, | must confess, that I was not 
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soundness of his doctrines. 
It has long been known, that early bias,} 
and strong preconceived opinions, fortify the 
mind against, and prevent the reception of, 
evidence which goes to contradict or refute | 
those preconceived opinions; but it remained | 
for Elias Hicks to discover that a man can be- 
lieve in, and assent to, the truth of a proposi- 
tion, after having, by his own researches, found 
evidence of its falsity! 
This curious and anomalous idea is clearly | 
laid down in his letter to Thomas Willis. 
Believing, however, that very few of bis adhe- | 
rents will be able to practise on this new theo-} 
ry, there is encouragement aflorded to perse- | 
vere in the use of every justifiable means that| 
may be presented, to convince the misguided | 
portion of his adherents of the dangerous path | 
they are treading. : 
It has often been declared, that there is but| 
one step from Hicksism to infidelity; and that, | 
sooner or later, the disciples of the former) 
would be found among the advocates of the| 
latter. This has sounded harshly to many} 
who could not unite with the self-styled re- 


\tinuing to acknowledge, as a minister of reli- 


gion, an associate of the younger Owen and 
Frances Wright. 

The case was one of great difficulty. Maria 
had many admirers, and the majority might de- 
termine to support her; on the other hand, her 
conduct spoke more loudly than her preaching, 
it admitted of no evasion, it was not suscepti-| 
ble, like her sermons, of being explained away, 
so as to mean any thing or nothing, as occa-| 
sion required; the difficult task was, however, | 
undertaken privately, and she was induced to| 
promise, that she would discontinue her con- 
nexion with this school of imported * free 
thinkers.”’ But, alas! how frail are the reso- 
lutions of the human mind in things pertaining 





to religion, when unassisted by him who de- 
clared, ** without me ye can do nothing!"’ Not 
many days elapsed before this misguided wo- 
man was again seen to enter the * hall of sci- 
ence,” and that too at a time, and under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly calculated to excite| 
alarm among those who felt that their own re- 
putation, and that of the sect, were intimately | 
connected with hers. 


It was on the day of their late monthly 


of the deceased, assign, as the cause of this 
procedure, the illness of another person in the 
house where she died ; but when we advert to 
the fact that very few (perhaps not more than 
six or eight) such instances have occurred 
here within the recollection of any now living 
amongst us; and that this evidence of unity 
has heretofore been reserved for persons whose 
religious services, eminent piety, and exem- 
plary deportment, called for some public mark 
of approbation ;—we cannot be induced to be- 
lieve that, in this instance, it was resorted to 
as amere matter of convenience. Had the 
Hicksites, generally, viewed her conduct in the 
light that some few of them do, they would, no 
doubt, have subjected one of their families to 
inconvenience, rather than thus publicly stamp 
her conduct and principles with the approba- 
tion of their whole body. 

No personal motives have dictated these lines, 
they are written in the hope, that some of those 
who have been led to doubt the important 
truths of our holy religion, because they can- 
not comprehend them,—may be induced to 
pause before they advance beyond recovery, 
on that road, which ever has, and ever must, 
land the deluded traveller in confirmed infi- 
delity. A. 


myself prepared to see such speedy evidence |™eeting, and immediately after that meeting | New York, 12 mo. 1829. 


of its accomplishment as recent events afford, | 
and which I will endeavour briefly to relate. | 

It is within the recollection of many of the 
readers of “ The Friend,” that Maria Imlay 
removed to this city some time before thie se- 
paration in 1828—and that, after she had re- 
sided a considerable time amongst us, a certi- 





had adjourned, that Maria made her last visit 
to the “ Hall.” This open violation of her 
promise caused much confusion and alarm, and 
a number of the Hicksites, of a certain class, 
were speedily convened to deliberate on the 
affair. What would have resulted from their 
deliberations, it is impossible for us to deter- 





ficate of removal was presented on her behalf|™ine—the Great Disposer of events having 


from a monthly meeting in New Jersey, re- 
commending her as an approved minister. 
This certificate was informal, and improperly 
obtained. She was also, at the time of her re- 
moval, under the care of the select meeting to 
which she belonged, as an offender. 

Her unsoundness had been clearly mani- 
fested in her frequent public communications 
among us—her doctrines were ultra Hicks- 


ism. The reception of her certificate was, of} the whole pass into oblivion. 


course, very trying to the sound members of 
the meeting; but the period had arrived when 
questions were to be decided by a majority of 
voices, (that is, the Hicksites would have it 
so,) and the majority was in favour of receiv- 
ing Maria Imlay as a minister in unity with the 
Society. 

After the separation, she was appointed by 


seen meet, ina very few days after, to sum- 
mon her to her last and great account. Here 
we must leave her—and, had the body, of 
which she was a conspicuous member, seen 
fit to consign her mortal remains to the grave, 
without any special marks of approbation—or 
had they not, by a public advertisement, en- 
deavoured to identify her with the Society of 
I'riends, it might have been deemed best to let 
But, for reasons 


* Some of the readers of “The Friend” may be 
unacquainted with the * Hall of Science.” We un-| 
derstand it to be appropriated to the delivery of lec- 
tures by Frances Wright and those of her principles. 
It is opened on the first day of the week, and per- 
haps at other times, when persons of infidel opinions 
assemble to strengthen one another in their senti- 
ments, by which the Chiistian religion, and the so- 
lemn duty of divine worship, are publicly set at 





the yearly meeting of the Hicksites, one of a|nought. 


On page 54 of our last number in the arti- 
cle entitled Remarks upon Evan Lewis’ re- 
view, &c. 19th line from the bottom, for the 
words, “when a record was made uniting with 
it,”” read— when the clerk commenced ma- 
king his minute uniting with it.” 





In the obituary notice of Phebe Hoag, page 
52, instead of * one hundred and twenty-three 
great grand children, all living,” say, ‘* one 
hundred and twenty-three great grand chil- 
dren, eighty-eight living.” 





The Spencerean stanzas over the signature 
**M. came too late for this number; we 
shall assign a place for them in the nest. 





Married, 12th mo. 1, at Friends’ meeting-house, 
(for the northern district, Philadelphia,) Tuomas 
Watmstey, of Byberry, to Exizazetu, daughter of 
Ephraim Haines, of this city. 

Married, on the 21st of 10th month last, at Creek 
meeting, in Clinton, Duchess county, N. Y. ALFrep 
M. Unveruitt, of West Chester county, son of the 
late Robert Underhill deceased, to Lypia P., only 
daughter of Reuben and Phebe Howes, of the former 
place. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
REDEMPTION BY JESUS CHRIST. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


Robert Barclay proceeds:—* Seeing then 
that this doctrine of the universality of Christ’s 
death is so certain and agreeable to the scrip- 
ture testimony, and to the sense of the purest 
antiquity, it may be wondered how so many, 
some whereof have been esteemed not only 
learned, but also pious, have been capable to 
fall into so gross and strange an error. But 
the cause of this doth evidently appear, in 
that the way and method by which the virtue 
and efficacy of his death is communicated to 
all men, bath not been rightly understood, or 
indeed hath been erroneously taught. The 
Pelagians, ascribing all to man’s will and na- 
ture, denied man to have any seed of sin con- 
veyed to him from Adam. And the Semi-Pe- 
lagians, making grace as a gift following upon 
man’s merit, or right improving of his na- 
ture.”’ 

Elias Hicks denies that we have lost any 
thing by Adam’s fall. “ If we reflect ration- 
ally, I think,”’* he says, ‘* we must be gainers 
by it.” Consequently he denies the mediation 
and atonement of Christ and the universal ap- 
plication of the benefits of his sufferings and 
death. 

In the warmth of his zeal against the errors 
of Pelagius, Augustine used some expressions 
which were gleaned up by others, and gave 
rise to the doctrine of unconditional reprobation, 
equally repugnant to the purchase of salvation 
for all who comply with the terms. 

The Arminians, and other assertors of 
universal grace, involve themselves in a diffi- 
culty, and strengthen the advocates of predes- 
tination, by making salvation to depend upon 
the historical knowledge of the death and suf- 
ferings of Christ. When they are met with 
the fact, that this knowledge has never been 
communicated toa great part of mankind, and, 
consequently, upon their own terms, such could 
not be saved, they are obliged to resort to 
some providential interference, to convey this 
knowledge, either through the diffusion of the 
Scriptures, or the preaching of the gospel. 
The perplexities in which many of them be- 
come entangled, for want of clearly under- 
standing the subject, induced Robert Bar- 
clay to make this remark. 

* So that I have often observed, that 
these assertors of universal grace did far more 
pithily and strongly overturn the false doc- 
trine of their adversaries, than they did estab- 


lish and confirm the truth and certainty of 


their own. And though they have proof sufli- 
cient from the holy Scriptures to confirm the 
universality of Christ’s death, and that none 
are precisely, by any irrevocable decree, ex- 
cluded from salvation, yet I find, when they are 
pressed in the respects above mentioned, to 
show how God hath so far equally extended 
the capacity to partake of the benefit of Christ's 
death unto all, as to communicate unto them a 
sufficient way of so doing, they are somewhat 
in a strait, and are put more to give us their 
conjectures from the certainty of the former 
pre-supposed truth, to wit, that because Christ 
hath certainly died for all, and God hath not 


rendered salvation impossible to any, there must 
be some way or other by which they may be 
saved; which must be by improving some com- 
mon grace, or by gathering from the works} 
of creation and providence, than by really de-| 
monstrating, by convincing and spiritual argu- 
ments, what that way is.” 

After speaking of the darkness which gra- 
dually overcast the Christian church, until the 
true gospel of Christ became almost totally 
obscured, from the 7th to the 14th centuries, 
and the gradations by which it was again in| 
measure cleared of this obscurity, through the 
labours of the reformers, he introduces the} 
faith of the Society of Friends, upon this mo- 
mentous subject, by stating, it pleased the Al- 
mighty, for the “ greater augmentation of the| 
glory of his grace,’ to raise up a few despised 
and illiterate men, chiefly mechanics, whom he| 
made the instruments of preaching this truly 
evangelical doctrine in its primitive purity, 
“by which gospel all the scruples, doubts,| 
hesitations, and objections above mentioned, 
are easily and evidently answered, and the jus- 
tice as well as mercy of God, according to 
their divine and heavenly harmony, are exhi- 
bited, established, and confirmed. According 
to which certain light and gospel, as the know- 
ledge thereof has been manifested to us by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ in us, fortified by 
our own sensible experience, and sealed by 
the testimony of the Spirit in our hearts, we 
can confidently affirm, and clearly evince, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the holy Scriptures, 
the following points: 

“First, That God, who out of his infinite 
love sent his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, into 
the world, who tasted death for every man, 
hath given to every man, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, Turk or Scythian, Indian or Barbarian, 
of whatsoever nation, country, or place, a cer- 
tain day or time of visitation; during which 
day or time it is possible for them to be 
saved, and to partake of the fruits of Christ's 
death. 

Secondly, That for this end God hath com- 
municated and given unto every man a measure 
of the light of his own Son,a measure of 
grace, or a measure of the Spirit, which the 
Scripture expresses by several names, as some- 
times of the seed of the kingdom, Mat. xiii. 18, 
19. the light that makes all things manifest, 
Eph. v. 13. the word of God, Rom. x. 17. or 
manifestation of the Spirit given to profit 
withal,” 1 Cor. xii. 7. a talent, Mat. xxv. 15. 
‘a little leaven, Mat. xiii. 33. * the gospel 
preached in every creature,’ Col. i. 23. 

Thirdly, That God, in and by this Light and 
Seed, invites, calls, exhorts, and strives with 
every man, in order to save him; which, as it 
is received and not resisted, works the salva- 
tion of all, even of those who are ignorant of 
the death and sufferings of Christ, and of 
Adam's fall, both by bringing them toa sense 
of their own misery, and to be sharers in the 
sufferings of Christ inwardly, and by making 
them partakers of his resurrection, in becom- 
ing holy, pure, and righteous, and recovered 
out of their sins. By which also are saved 
they that have the knowledge of Christ out- 
wardly, in that it opens their understanding 
rightly to use and apply the things delivered 


sts - — 


in the Scriptures, and to receive the savine 
use of them, but, that this may be resisted and 
rejected in both, in which then God is said to be 
resisted and pressed down, and Christ to be 
again crucified, and put to open shame in and 
among men. And to those who thus resist 
and refuse him, he becomes their condemna- 
tion.” 

Robert Barclay here declares, according to 
the Scriptures, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
tasted death for every man, and all may be 
partakers of the fruits of his death. The fol- 
lowers of E. Hicks deny that he tasted death 
for any man, and that their salvation is at all 
connected with that event. Robert Barclay 
asserts that God hath given to every man a 
measure of the light of his own Son; but E. 
Hicks says, “ every child of God has the full 
and complete nature, spirit, and, may I not say, 
the DIVINITY OF GOD ALMIGHTY,’ and that 
“ we need not say that it is his [Christ’s] spirit, 
but only that it is the same spirit, a portion of 
which was in him.” 

From the above positions Robert Barclay 
draws the following conclusions: 

** First then, According to this doctrine 
the mercy of God is excellently well exhibited, 
in that none are necessarily shut out from sal- 
vation; and his justice is demonstrated, in that 
he condemns none but such to whom he really 
made offer of salvation, affording them the 
means sufficient thereunto. 

** Secondly, This doctrine, if well weighed, 
will be found to be the foundation of Chris- 
tianity, salvation, and assurance. 

‘* Thirdly, It agrees and answers with the 
whole tenor of the gospel promises and threats, 
and with the nature of the ministry of Christ ; 
according to which, the gospel, salvation, and 
repentance are commanded to be preached to 
every creature, without respect of nations, 
kindred, families, or tongues. 

* Fourthly, It magnifies and commends the 
merits and death of Christ, in that it not only 
accounts them sufficient to save all, but de- 
clares them tobe brought so nigh unto all, as 
thereby to be put into the nearest capacity of 
salvation. 

“Vifthly, It exalts above all the grace of 
God, to which it attributeth all good, even the 
least smallest actions that are so; ascribing 
thereunto not only the first beginnings and 
motions of good, but also the whole conversion 
and salvation of the soul. 

‘‘ Sixthly, Jt contradicts, overturns, and en- 
ervates, the false doctrine of the Pelagians, 
Semi-Pelagians, Socinians, and others, who 
exalt the light of nature, the liberty of man’s 
will, in that it wholly excludes the natural 
man from having any place or portion in” his 
own salvation, by any acting, moving, or work- 
ing of his own, until he be first quickened, 
raised up, and actuated by God’s Spirit. 

“ Seventhly, As it makes the whole salva- 
tion of man solely and alone to depend upon 
God, so it makes his condemnation wholly 
and in every respect to be of himself, in that 
he refused and resisted somewhat that from 
God wrestled and strove in his heart, and 
forces him to acknowledge God’s judgment as 
rejecting and forsaking of him. 

“ Eighthly, It takes away all ground of 
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despair, inthat it gives every one cause of) will be merciful to them, if they follow his| sons who were not informed of all the circum- 
hope and certain assurance that they may be} ways; and that he is merciful unto them, in}stances connected with the case. 
saved; neither doth feed any in security, in that| that he reproves them for evil, andencourages}| But they are not satisfied with what they 
none are certain bow soon their day may ex-| them to good. Neither ought any man to| unjustly possess, and being chagrined at the 
pire: and therefore it is a constant incitement) believe that God is unmerciful to him, or that} failure of their attempts to “break up the Soci- 
and provocation, and lively encouragement to| he hath from the beginning ordained him to| ety, they continue, when evera plausible pre- 
every man, to forsake evil, and close with that] come into the world that he might be left to] text occurs, to intrude themselves into the 
which is good. i his own evil inclinations, and so do wickedly| few bouses which remain under the control of 
Ninthly, It wonderfully commends as well| as 1 means appointed by God to bring him to] Friends, disturb their religious meetings and 
the certainty of the Christian religion among) eternal damnation; which, were it true, as our] outrage their feelings, by unsound doctrines 
infidels, as it manifests its own verity to all,| adversaries affirm it to be of many thousands, | and overbearing conduct. Previous to the se- 
in that it is confirmed and established by the) | sce no reason why a man might not believe;} paration, the monthly meeting of Chester, Pa. 
experience of all men; seeing there was never) for certainly a man may believe the truth.” comprised four meetings for worship, occupy- 
yet a man found in any place of the earth,; Elias Hicks and his party are an exception] ing as many houses. Three of these the Hicks- 
however barbarous ind wild, but hath acknow-| to the eleventh conclusion which Robert Bar-|ites seized and appropriated to their own use, 
ledged, that at some time or other, less or| clay draws, and therefore they cannot be rank-| leaving Springfield only in the occupancy of 
more, he hath found somewhat in his heart|ed among “ the preachers and promulgators| Friends. 
reproving him for some things evil which | e| of the Christian religion.” They do not invite About fifteen or twenty Hicksites, of all ages 
hath done, threatening a certain horror if he! people “ to beliere in Christ, who hath died|and sexes, live within the limits of this meet- 
continued in them,as also promising and com-| for them;” norcan they consistently tell people|ing—a few of whom attend there—seldom 
municating a certain peace and sweetness, as| that ‘** Jesus Christ calls and wills them to| more than six men and ten or twelve women, 
he has given way to it, and not resisted it. believe and be saved. «He was only an 
Tenthly, It wonderfally showeth the excel-| outward Saviour,” they say, and that ‘no ex- 
lent wisdom of God, by which he hath made|ternal Saviour could have any hand in it,” 
the means of salvation so universal and com- [the salvation of the soul. ] 








and sometimes only one man and two women. 
We had occasion to notice, some time ago, two 
acts of wanton outr age upon Friends of Spring- 
‘ It was not that} field, in which John Pierce and Halliday Jack- 
prehensive, that it is not needful to recur to outward Jesus C hris ‘tt that was the hope of] son were conspicuous actors. ° On the 12th ult. 
those miraculous and strange ways; seeing,|glory.” “ Belief,’ they say, “ is no virtue,|a similar scene occurred. Notice had previous- 
according to this most true doctrine, the gos-| and unbelief no crime.”” Of course they can-|ly been given at the Hicksite quarterly meet- 
pel reacheth all, of whatsoever condition, age, not preach faith in a crucified Redeemer, and | ing at Darby, that a certain Cadwallader, from 
or nation. ‘consequently do not hold the principles of] the western country, would attend Springfield 

Eleventhly, It is really and effective iy either ancient or modern Quakers, | meeting on that day. ‘The Hicksites accord- 
though not in so many words, yet by deed S. jing 


s. «ly convened from all quarters— Middletown, 
established and confirmed by all the preachers. Newton, Chester, Providence, Merion, Darby, 
promulgators, and doctors of the Christian re- 


&c. all contributed their quota to the disor- 
ligion, that ever were, or now are, even by thos: | derly concourse, who assembled to witness the 
that otherways in their judgment oppose this We have had frequent occasion to notice} intended insult and provocation of Iriends at 
doctrine, in that they all, whatever they have; the insincerity of the Hicksites in their pro-| Springfield. Five or six men and nine women 
been or are, or whatsoever people, place, or fessions of love and forbearance, and of a dis-|and girls constituted the whole number of 
country they came to, do preach to the people,! position to act towards the Society of Iriends} Hicksites residing in the neighbourhood, who 
and to every individual among them, that they th jus stice and liberality. It is not long since} attended the meeting. 
may be saved; entreating and desiring them to| they circ r ited through the meetings of Con- ‘Those from other parts crowded in, without 
believe in Christ, who hath died for then, So|cord quarter, proposals for what they pleased) the least respect to such as belonged, and had 
that what they deny in the general, they ac-)to call “an equitable division of the property,” a much better right there than they, thrust them- 
knowledge of every particular; there being no/or in plain English, an offertoreturnto Frie nds| selves into the uppermost seats, and assumed 
man to whom they do not preach in order to|a certain proportion of the property, whic h| the control of the meeting. J. Pierce, with 
salvation, telling him Jesus Christ calls an I they have violently and unjustly t taken from bie usual domineering and “self-important man- 
wills him to believe and be saved; and that if he; them—taking care, however, to frame the pro-| ner, ordered the shutters lowered, while H. 
refuse, he shall therefore be condemned, and! posal in such manner, that if Friends acceded} Jackson cried out, that if others would not fill 
that his condemnation is of himself. Such is| to it, they must recognise the Hicksites as the} 
the evidence and virtue of truth, that it con-| Society of Friends. 





FOR THE FRIEND, 


the gallery, the young people should, and ac- 
t There has seldom come| cordingly a considerable number moved forward 
strains its adversaries even against their wills| under our notice a more flagrant piece of hy-| and occupied the seats, on the women’s side. 
to plead for it. pocrisy than these pretended offers for an ami- | Cadwallader soon got up and delivered an in- 
Lastly, According to this doctrine the argu-| sable adjus tment of the property question. It} coherent discourse, many parts of which were 
ment used by the Arminians, and evited by the| ren 1indsus of a marauder, who should propose| not common sense. He was evidently quite 
Calvinists, concerning every man’s being|to return to the person he has robbed, one} incompetent to the task of developing the no- 
bound to believe that Christ died for him, is,| h-lfof his property—provided, however, the lat-| tions of the new sect, and probably does not 
by altering the assumption, rendered invincible.| ter would acknowledge the other to be an ho-| comprehend them himself, though, as far as his 
thus: |nest and worthy man. discourse was intelligible, his sentiments ap- 
That which every man is bound to believe, is| The Hicksites were perfectly safe in making | peared to be of that cast. 


true: such a proposition to the meetingsin Concord.| He made one assertion, which was as new 
But every man is bound to believe that God| They knew that Friends could not conscien-|to us, as it was unpleasant to some of his 

. . ' . . . . . . 
is merciful unto him: itiously acknowledge them as members of the| retinue. In the confusion of ideas with 


Therefore, &§c. | Soc iety, and therefore there was little poole: which, we suspect, he is often troubled, he as- 

This assumption no man can deny, seeing his| bility their propos: als would be acceded to; and|serted that faith was the only name under hea- 
mercies are said to be over all his works. Andj\as they held exclusive possession of nearly all| ven given among men whereby they must be 
herein the Scripture every way deci: ares the mer-| the old meeting houses, and were under no ap-|saved. The Hicksites place little value on faith, 
cy of God to be, in that he invites and calls sin-| prehe riage ; » th it Friends would imitate their) they are for clear sight—plain comprehension 
ners to repentance, and hath opened a way of| example, by breaking into them, or purloining| of every thing, even infinity itself, and must 
salvation for them: so that though those men) | the keys, the plea that they had made a propo-| have been surprised to hear. faith extolled as 
be not bound to believe the pare. ie hrist’s| sition for a compromise, might serve to — only means of salvation; an idea which 
death and passion who never came to know | the odium which their injustice merited, and) overturns their whole scheme of rational reli- 
of it, yet they are bound to believe that God) screen them from the just reprehension of per-| gion. 
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The declamation being finished, their party|ded, are constantly plied with exaggerated or roe ae eee oe oe ™ ™ 
left the house, Friends quietly continuing their| unfounded stories, it will be equally impracti | oo veram cha eh so _ as * oie Us 
meeting. Vexed that they had not succeeded | cable to keep them satisfied in their present | up; of the increase of it and of its peace there is no 
in breaking up the meeting, the Hicksites tried situation. Could they have the opportunity jend. For ali quarrellers against his order and govern- 
to unsettle Friends, by taking hold of their|of knowing the truth, hundreds would turn|ment are not in him, nor in his heavenly spiritual 
hands and talking in a loud tone, in which un-| their backs upon the tribe of sect masters and | government and peace. 
seemly conduct John Hunt particularly distin-| seekers after distinction, who had wantonly 
cuished himself. imposed upon their credulity and wrested from 
~ Tt is easy to perceive that the sham propo-|them the benefits of Christian society. There 
sal for a friendly division of the property, is}are several persons who have distinguished 
merely designed as a cover for their repeated | themselves in the business of misrepresenta- 
acts of aggression and outrage upon peaceable | tion—a secondary class, who serve as a kind 
citizens, when assembled for the purpose of} of tools or agents for the principal leaders in 
divine worship, to deceive the public with a|this revolt. They spend much of their time, 
pretence of justice, in order that they may the/not only in writing, but in carrying tales from 
more securely carry on their unwarrantable| house to house, designed to destroy private 
proceedings. It is a practical illustration of|character, and to throw an odium over the 
what they mean by the love with which they{body of Society from which they have volunta. 
profess to abound, which one of their Jersey|rily seceded. ‘This is the food they subsist on; 

reachers, in his ranting on a late occasion,|but however they may flatter themselves with 
declared to be “sharper than any two-edged|injuring others, one thing is certain, that the | per of isolated passages, separately considered, 
sword.” growth of true religion cannot be promoted by |that we are to form our ideas of the doctrines 

John Comly has publicly asserted that there|such means, and the greater their numbers; | oy precepts of the gospel. 
is an irreconciliable difference between Hicks- | the more awful will be the responsibility of those | the expressions of the different writers on the 
ites and Friends; that the doctrines held by the} who are the instruments in misleading them. | game subjects, illustrate what may seem am- 
former, are pronounced by the latter to be un-|_ In the remarks upon the reports spreading |pjcyous in one by more luc 
soundand spurious; and we ourselves heard him jin New York, I thought there was wanting : 
declare, that he should no more think of enter-|some reply to the assertion that © Friends in 
ing a meeting of Friends than he would of go- | Philadelphia have become very much dissatis- 
ing among the presbyterians. ‘This being the}fied.”” Probably the writer thought it unwor- 
state of the case, what benefit can his party|thy of notice, on account of its bearing the 
expect to derive from thus unkindly and unge jovidenre of untruth an the face of it. What 
nerously interrupting the assemblies of Friends? | have they to be dissatisfied with? and would 
It cannot promote a kind or brotherly feeling, |they be likely to come to those for satisfaction | s99dness and gracious design of the All-wise 
neither will it raise them in the estimation of|who have treated them with such unkindness| Author of our holy religion, than either of 
their sober and honest neighbours. Springfield, |and ill will as the Hicksites? The fact is,|ihem viewed separately could do, and serve to 
moreover, is one of those places where such|since we have been relieved from the distur- | excite profitable reflections, to which the Sure 
intrusions are least excusable. For, independ-|bance created by them, our meetings have ljess and cursory reader is too much a stran- 
ent of the small number of their party, there} been conducted with order and harmony, and | ger, : 
are five meeting houses in the possession of the | are often seasons in which the unity of the spirit}” ‘The remarkable fulfilment of the prophe- 
Hicksites, all within a circuit of six miles—to|is experienced both in suffering and rejoicing. | ejes respecting the captivity—the coming of 
either of which the few Hicksites who reside|The writer very properly remarks, that the! (@hyist—the rejection and dispersion of the 
in the vicinity of Springfield, could easily have | cause in which Friends are engaged does not} Jewish nation, and several other topics, form 
gone, and as it was the day of Providence Hicks-|depend upon numbers for its sacredness, nor |another delightful theme for biblical study, and 
ite meeting, only three miles distant, the out-|the immutability of its foundation. Although | will amply repay those who will take the pains 
rage upon ['riends is totally unjustifiable. Nojour meetings are somewhat reduced, yet onto read the prophecies and the accomplish- 
impartial person can believe that the motive | first day morning, we are surprised and grati-/ment of them together. Indeed, the force. 
which prompts this interruption of the quiet of| fied by the attendance of large companies at |minuteness, and accuracy of some of the pre- 
their religious assemblies is a good one. It has | all the houses. A few years ago there were | dictions cannot easily be fully appreciated, ex- 
not a single characteristic of Christian feeling, | but three meetings of Friends in this city, and|cept by one who reads his Bible with strict 
and can only proceed from a desire to drive} the afternoon meetings were often not as well lattention to the references. 
Friends, by repeated acts of violence, from this| attended then as they now are. 
meeting-house also, and appropriate it to their 


FOR THE FRIEND 

It is greatly to be wished that it were more 
the practice to read the holy Scriptures with 
strict attention to the marginal references, 
than, it is to be feared, is often the case. 

The hasty and cursory manner in which 
inany persons skim over the sacred pages, not 
only prevents them from perceiving the ad- 
mirable harmony and adaptation of the differ- 
ent parts, but is one great cause why we so 
frequently hear partial and erroneous conclu- 
sions drawn from the authority of Scripture. 
It is not from a single text, or from any num- 
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We must compare 


id passages in an- 
jother, and explain what appears defective 
| under the legal dispensation, by the purer 
morality and more spiritual nature of the gos- 
}pel of Christ Jesus our Lord, to which the law 
jwas but the index. ‘The type, and the anti- 
jtype, when thus considered in connection with 
jeach other, often more clearly display the 


We have long 
wished that this subject might claim the seri- 
“The exact resemblance of the separatists in}ous attention of the Society of Friends, and 
own use; or as far asit Is in their power to de-| George Fox's day, and those of the present time,|we cannot more strongly recommend or en 
prive them of the privilege guaranteed to them — his rae = ron mena wv — \force our views, than by presenting to the 
: rs ott a and laws ¢ } > state, cabie now. : us Spirit, he says, * yo lave been ict rar = 3 fe. : aid ‘ 
by the constitution an 5 of the state to} cquainted with, who have kept your habitations in oe ot The Friend”’ the fi llowing sent 
\Christ Jesus, the first and the iast. And you are |Ments of the excellent Horsley on the subject, 
most agreeable to the dictates of their OWN | not insensible of the scurrilous and filthy books of | viz. 
consciences, without molestation or prejudice. | lies and defamations which have been spread} « Jt were to be wished that no Bibles were 
. |abroad in this nation and beyond sea against the!,..:,4., . . Den dite Te 
i.K. | , é _4€| printed without references. Particular dili- 
}faithful. It isvery well that the Lord hath suffered | upeiiiatel tun sina ; iin ieteeenl 
imac them to publish their own shame in print, that truth’s gence should be us Pd in Se lé paral- 
aa . f The Friend enemies may be discovered, their fruits and spirits|!€! texts of the Old and New ‘Testaments. 
To the Editor of The Friend. have appeared, and manifested themselves both in|It is incredible,’ he adds, ‘*to any one who 
I observed, in the last number of thy paper,| print and otherwise. And | believe the Lord will 
that the spirit of falsehood and detraction has| Y¢ —— ar “ ste Frests, its sham 
its agents employed in endeavouring to deceive aed nahedsens, 10 precnace Gas pect ond to alt imaketh wise unto salvation, by studying th 
a pt} P ‘> , sober, moderate and innocent people, that its shame ee si . awere ee J'MS e 
those who will listen to their stories, respect-| and nakedness may more fully appear. Though for|Scriptures in this manner, without any other 
ing the present condition of I'riends in this|a time it hath been hid and covered with the fig commentary or exposition than what the dif- 
city. It is nothing new. The separation never leaves a ee Se ore ferent parts of the sacred volume muutually 
: , ‘ - a) faw atte jords, asatothertimesithath|,  - ° . . 
ave been ac shed witl » aide STE ane SNE Wesee, O84 . ish for each other. Let the mos ‘ate 
could have been wee see without the aid discovered iteslf by rough lying and defaming words, ifurn ure —_ ] | t : t illiterate 
of deception. And unless many ignorant, in- yet the Lord God will blast all such vain talkers,that |Cbristian study them in this manner, and let 
offersive people, who have been actually delu-} do not walk in the order of life, truth, and the gos- |him never cease to pray for the illumination of 


worship the Creator in such manner as is 





has not made the experiment, what a profi- 
Iciency may be made in that knowledge which 
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that Spirit by which these books were dictat-| and heavenly meeting at the monthly meeting 
ed, and the whole compass of abtruse philoso-| here. 


phy and recondite history, shall furnish no ar-| 
gument with which the perverse will of man 
shall be able to shake this learned Christian’s 
faith.’ So good, so perfect, is the coinci- 
dence of every part of the sacred volume in 
the grand and merciful design of the 7 


Extracts from Original Letters of Samuel 
Fothergill to John Churchman, not hereto- 
fore printed. 


“Our epistle from Philadelphia to the 
monthly meetings meets with a different re- 
ception as the people differ; the libertines, 
worldly minded, and opposers of the reforma-| 
tion in themselves, and others, cavil and rage; 
but the seed is relieved, and the honest heart- 
ed are strengthened. I see it will be a time 
of division between wheat and chaff, and that 
we shall find some among the latter, we thought) 
would have been more deeply weighty, and} 
perhaps the contrary in some other instances. | 
But the company, in which some who dissent- 





I have not hitherto received a line from any 
friend in America, except from Rhode Island. 
You are many of you very near to my life and 
| fresh in remembrance ; methinks I should be 
sorry to be entirely forgot, though I had ra- 
ther that were the case than that message I had 
to deliver in my heavenly Master’s name be 
wrote in dust. I am often with you in spirit 
and true sympathy. The clouds seem black 


‘and filled with tempest; happy is it for those 


who have a refuge to fly to in time of storm, 
even the ancient enduring fortress of the right- 
eous, the strong tower of David. 

{ must draw to a conclusion, with the salu- 





ed from us, find themselves left, will, I believe,} tation of dear love in our Holy Head and High 
awaken some weak, honest hearts to ponder,| Priest, which runs over sea and land, and is 
whether divine wisdom hath changed the chan-| stronger than death: may we be made and pre- 


(Continued from page 56.) 
Burlington, 3 mo. 1656. I think I have 





very little worth notice to send thee, but 
the token of affectionate remembrance in 
a degree of revival of that love which never 
dies, which at first baptized and united our 
spirits and remains our joy, and at times cause 
of it one to another. I believe in proportion 
to our access to the Father of lights, its 
lustre and animating rays will retain and in- 
crease their splendour, and in times of painful 
traversing the gloomy remote regions of the 
shadow of death, its reflection, though not in 
direct lines, will be relieving, and its genuine 
though faint beams, convey hope. The course 
of my experience since I left Philadelphia hath 
taught me a practical paraphrase on what the 
apostle meant by living by faith, and at the 
same time all within me hath been repeatedly | 
humbled by the wise alternations of light and} 


nel of instrumental intelligence from its usual 
course, by a living, sensible ministry, into the 
muddy pipes of the licentious.” 

**On board Snow Polly, near Bombay 
Hook, 4 mo. 1756. Thy very acceptable salu- 
tation I read in that love and affection in which 
lam assured it was wrote, and I trust the 
pure friendship hitherto subsisting since our 
first acquaintance, will often receive a holy 
stimulus as we have recourse to its inexhausti- 
ble source with suitable frequency; and fur- 
nish us with both inclination and ability, to 
converse together when we must be necessarily 
separated in body. For I think whilst I am 
in the body T shall never forget the regard and 
sympathy thou hast discovered; and although 
the heavenly approbation is the most to be 
prized and sought after, yet the pure fellow- 


served such sanctified vessels as often to be re- 
plenished thereby, and be preserved in time of 
withdrawing, chaste and dependant, that our 
fruit may be on us every month in the variety 
of seasons, in the Lord’s year. 
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The mutations which have taken place on 
this carth, frum varivus Causes, from fire, water, 
winds, earthquakes, &c. have furnished abun- 
dant matter for curious speculation,—an inex- 
haustible subject of scientific inquiry and re- 


darkness. Seldom in my spiritual progress) ship of the brotherhood is a stream from that} search. The article which occupies our first 


in my own individual, more deeply poor out of| immense spring whence all good proceeds: | page of to-day, and another which immedi 


meetings and more reduced to a poor morsel| 
of bread, and sometimes not that, except the| 
word of patience; and in meeting not often 
more opened in the powerful word of life, but, 
alas! I feel like a tube; some liquid crystal 
stream runs through me to others, but I doubt 
little remains. May the cleansing efficacy of 
the holy stream purify the channel and run into} 
that reservoir constructed by eternal wisdom 


and even the fellowship of saints on high, in| 
the Father’s love, is a part of their felicity. 

have took my leave of America with peace 
and quietude of mind. I have some sea store, 
but not to profusion. I beg wisdom to husband 
it well that | may carry some of it home, and 
know it blessed when I come there. I have 
sometimes deeply inquired into my own state 
and feared an apostacy, in that the extacies of| 


out of my reach, but whence he can water my! joy heretofore very often renewed, have of later 


garden even with his foot. 

~ J] was favoured with some open relieving 
times in Philadelphia. I left that place the 
21st of last month, and came hither to the 
quarterly meeting for ministersand elders, which 
was, through very hard labour, at last pretty 
well. I was at Mont-holly on first day—in 
this town in the evening; both large and well. 
At the quarterly meeting here on second day, 
and the youths’ on third, both large, and the 
latter memorably comfortable. On fourth day, 
at quarterly meeting for ministers and elders at 
Wrightstown; very close labour, but strength 
proportioned to the work: a large, profitable 
meeting succeeded that evening in the court- 
house at New Town. Fifth day, the quarter- 
ly meeting at Wrightstown; very large, and a} 
thorough good meeting, through manifest sup-| 


port in the extending of the fan, and the axe,| 
and the oil of consecration to those who wait-| 


ed for it. I left that county easy, and came 
to this place on sixth day. On seventh day,| 
had a large meeting in a Baptist meeting-| 
house about eleven miles off: yesterday, a large| 
meeting at Mansfield, and this day, a large| 


time very much abated. It hath taught profi- 
table inquiries, and hath sometimes appeared, 
not occasioned by declension, but a solid equa- 
nimity in enlargement of experience, and more 
productive of stable joy and fixedness than the 
variable circumstances attending the former. 
I boast not of my growth, for [ have not over- 
grown a variety of painful weaknesses. Iam 
easy with a solid review of my journey, and be- 
lieve shall very frequently remember many of 
you in love unfeigned. 


Warrington, 1756. 1am returned home in 


ate- 
ly follows, present singular and interesting de- 


tails in regard to some of these changes. The 
former is derived from an essay on Timber 
Trees, in the * Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,”’ vol. ii. part Ist, a work to which we 
have before had occasion to refer. The latter 
we have extracted froma pleasing and enter- 
taining article in “ The Amulet,” (one of the 
London annuals) for 1830. ‘The writer com- 
mences by stating that in the summer of 1826, 
he paid a visit to the county of Wexford (Ire- 
land.) Between the harbours of Wexford and 
Waterford is a tract of fertile land, containing 
about sixty square miles, called the Baronies 
of Forth and Bargie. The ancient town of 
Bannow, which had so mournfully disappeared 
in the overwhelming sands, was included in 
this circuit, secluded very much by its natural 
position from the contiguous districts. To 
ascertain its site, and to examine its remains, 
appears to have been the principal object of 
our tourist—for this purpose, accompanied by 


safety, and though no rapturous enjoyment of] g friendly native for his guide, he sets out, and 


riches, yet pretty exempt from much outward 
blame in the close review and examination of 
my progress in your land. ‘Though the rod 
as well as the staff are the wise allotments of our 
heavenly Father, and to me equally necessary, 
yet I find it safe to endeavour after steadfast 
dependance, (and an innocent privacy relative 
to my own state,) upon and in him with whom 
alone is salvation. I have sometimes a glimpse 
of more openness, and the more sensible testi- 
mony of acceptance; but may I seek more 
worthiness, for I have more than I merit. 


the extract which we have given, is the narra- 
tive of his excursion. ‘The circumstance in- 
cidentally mentioned, of two representatives 
returned to parliament for one chimney, is to 
be sure a ludicrous one, and out-dves all that 
we have heard about rotten boroughs. 
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